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ANNUAL REPORT 1968 



Diversification and growth 
are the landmarks of 
Woolworth retailing. They 
derive principally from the 
Company's awareness of the 
changes ever going on in our 
society and from creative 
merchandising keyed to 
these changes. 

Our report this year reveals 
some of the main patterns 
of modern living to which 
Woolworth has keyed its 
program of diversification 
and growth. 
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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


During 1968, Woolworth's drive for growth 
moved ahead, surpassing its goals in lo¬ 
cality after locality. 

The figures tell the story of a year of 
achievement-. 

Sales of the Woolworfh consolidated com¬ 
panies increased 14.29 percent to $1,907,- 
284,014 from the 1967 total of $1,668,- 
839,775. Income of the consolidated 
companies before income taxes amounted 
to $88,765,413 for 1968 compared to 
$76,955,168 for 1967, an increase of 
15.35 percent or 41£ per share. After 
taxes, the consolidated companies had 
earnings of $42,025,413 for 1968 and 
$40,685,168 in the previous year, an in- 

Consolidated Statistics in Brief 


crease of only 3.29 percent, reflecting the 
heavy impact of the 1968 tax surcharge. 
The increase in taxes includes a provision 
of $2,230,000 on dividends received dur¬ 
ing 1968 or expected to be received from 
1968 earnings from our foreign subsidi¬ 
aries. This is the first time in recent years 
that the Company has had to provide U. S. 
income taxes on dividends received from 
foreign subsidiaries, since in the past U. S. 
taxes on dividend income have been elim¬ 
inated by applicable foreign tax credits. 
Net income for the year, including our 52.7 
percent equity in F. W. Woolworth and 
Co,, Limited, England was $65,739,270 or 
$2.29 per share, compared to $66,138,- 


032, also $2.29 per share, for 1967. The 
income from operations of the British 
company, as reported in England, in¬ 
creased 5.35 percent over the previous 
year, while our equity in these earnings, 
translated to U, S. dollars, decreased 6.83 
percent or 6 1 per share as a result of de¬ 
valuation of the pound on November 18, 
1967 and applicable U. S. income taxes 
in excess of available foreign tax credits. 

The story behind the figures is as signifi¬ 
cant as the figures themselves, involving 
progress in all of the many phases of the 
Company's program for dominance. New 
Woolworth's were larger and more modern 
than ever in 1968 and the merchandise 
was further upgraded. Advertising and 
promotional programs were expanded. 
The use of electronic data processing was 
intensified. Personnel recruitment was 
stepped up. International operations were 
widened. 

The Company spent more than $64 mil¬ 
lion in 1968 to build new stores and to 
refurbish and enlarge existing locations. 
During the year, we added 130 new Wool- 
worth stores and Kinney units in the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Spain. 
Plans for 1969 call for approximately 148 
new Woolworth stores and Kinney retail 
outlets to be opened. Continuing its drive 
for growth in the promotional department 
store field, the Company added 25 new 
Woolco Department Stores during the year 
for a total of 92 in the United States and 
Canada, with great strides being made in 
the number of multi-store Woolco cities. 
Plans for 1969 call for more stores and 
more multi-store cities with 30 new Woolco 
Department Stores scheduled for opening, 
depending upon the ability of builders 


For the year: 

1968 

1967 

Sales 

$ 1 , 907 , 284,014 

$1,668,839,775 

Income of consolidated companies before taxes 

88 , 765,413 

76,955,168 

1 ncome of consolidated companies after taxes 

42 , 025,413 

40,685,168 

Equity in income of F. W. Woolworth ond Co., 

Limited, England (Note A — Financial Statements) 

23 , 713,857 

25,452,864 

Net income 

65 , 739,270 

66,138,032 

Taxes: federal, state and local 

96 , 466,194 

75,126,236 

Depreciation and amortization 

39 , 852,824 

37,137,944 

Capital expenditures 

64 , 104,842 

56,446,352 

At the end of the year: 

Working capital 

289 , 606,017 

281,022,702 

Long-term debt 

153 , 319,120 

146,223,300 

Shareholders' equity in net assets 

726 , 146,983 

695,924,100 

Number of shareholders of record 

114,577 

120,546 

Per common share: 

Net income* 

$ 2.29 

$ 2.29 

Taxes* 

3.35 

2.60 

Dividends 

1.00 

1.00 

Shareholders' equity 

25.30 

24.04 


*Based on weighted overage number of shares outstanding during the year. 

























Robert C Kirkwood 


Lester A. Burchom 


and developers to fulfill their obligations. 
As with existing Woolco Stores, the new 
stores will be located in or adjacent to 
shopping centers and range in size up to 
150,000 square feet, carry a wide assort¬ 
ment of quality merchandise emphasizing 
apparel, and advertise extensively. 

The wholly-owned Woolworth subsidiary, 
the Kinney Shoe Corporation, continued 
to achieve substantial gains as it set 
sales and earnings records for the 25th 
consecutive year in 1968. Kinney in¬ 
creased its number of retail outlets by 96 
during 1968, and in 1969, its 75th year, 
plans call for 105 new retail units. Kinney 
opened its Nth factory, a men's and boys' 
casual footwear plant, at Fairfield, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in 1968. Another new plant is 
scheduled for completion this year at 
Huntington, West Virginia. Kinney, Wool- 
worth's first acquisition, itself acquired in 
1968 the 9-plant lingerie manufacturing 
enterprise. Top Form-Yolande, Inc, and 
Sherman Underwear Mills, Inc. 

Continuing with the Company's overall 
program of expansion, we are pleased to 
report that our plans to acquire the men's 
apparel firm. The Richman Brothers Com¬ 
pany, are progressing satisfactorily. De-' 
tails of this transaction are covered in Note 
B of Notes to Financial Statements. The 
merger is expected to be consummated in 
the early part of this year. 

Operations in the United States showed 
an impressive record over 1967 with an in¬ 
crease of 1 3.19 percent in sales and 17.59 
percent in profits before income taxes. Fol¬ 
lowing the pattern of its domestic expan¬ 
sion, Woolworth also made significant 
gains in the international retailing field. 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Limited, Canada 


opened 5 new Woolco Department Stores. 
The 3 Woolco Department Stores now in 
operation in Great Britain are among the 
finest stores of their type anywhere. The 
F, W. Woolworth Co. G.m.b.H., Germany 
opened 9 new Woolworth stores and re¬ 
cently moved into its new office building 
in Frankfurt-Main-Niederrad. Woolworth 
Espahola, S. A., the Company's Spanish 
subsidiary, now has two prominent stores 
in operation, the latest opened in October 
1968 in the fashionable Generalisimo sec¬ 
tor of Madrid. With 1968 the year of the 
Olympics in Mexico, the 12 Woolworth 
stores in that country had an outstanding 
year. 

At home, as well as abroad, people are 
what make our organization go, both as 
employees and suppliers. Innovation, a 
crucial ingredient in Woolworth's drive for 
growth, has come from both inside and 
outside the Company, from our suppliers, 
who contribute significantly to the success 
of our Company, and employees whom we 
thank for their loyal cooperation in 1968 
as in post years. 

The welfare of the people in the commu¬ 
nities served by Woolworth stores—our 
customers—is also of paramount impor¬ 
tance to the Company. To this end. Wool- 
worth was pleased to announce plans in 
December for a unique sale-and-lease- 
back arrangement that will transfer owner¬ 
ship of the Company-owned land and 
store building on West 125th Street in New 
York City to a non-profit organization, 
Harlem Freedom Associates, It plans to 
convey the property to the Canaan Baptist 
Church in Harlem with the income and job 
opportunities to benefit the people of 
Harlem. 


On November 13, 1968, Mr. Samuel H. 
Huber retired from our Board of Directors, 
having served as a member since 1926. 
Mr. Huber had been associated with the 
Company since 1912; we greatly appreci¬ 
ate his many years of valuable service. 
We regret to inform you of the recent 
death of Mr. Alan B. Munro, President and 
Managing Director of F. W. Woolworth 
Co., Limited, Canada, after 45 years of 
dedicated service to the Company. Mr. 
Harold J. McPhail has been elected to this 
position and will also serve on the Wool- 
worth Board of Directors. 

Mr. Clifford O. Anderson, former President 
and Director of the Kinney Shoe Corpora¬ 
tion, retired in 1968 but will continue as a 
Director of fhe parent Company. His posi¬ 
tion has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. James B. Stuart, also a Director on 
Woolworth's Board. 

At the close of 1968, Mr. John E. Stromen- 
ger. Vice President and Director, announc¬ 
ed his retirement following 16 years as a 
member of the Board and 45 years of 
valuable service to the Company. 

Having completed an outstanding year 
and an outstanding decade, we look for¬ 
ward to continued growth and progress in 
the future as Woolworth moves into its 
90th Anniversary Year with a number of 
events planned to celebrate this important 
occasion in retailing history. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Robert C. Kirkwood 

Chairman of fhe Board 



President 





WOOLWORTH KEYED TO THE CHANGING SCENE 


The wants, needs, buying power, de¬ 
gree of education, and life-styles of 
Woolworth's millions of customers 
are different from what they were 
five years ago, a year ago, or even 
yesterday. 

Woolworth, too, is different. Chang¬ 
ing as its customers change in order 
to serve them better, the Company 
is getting ready for tomorrow as it 
meets the challenges of today. 

In an age of mass demand, created 
by a record U. S, population of over 
200 million, Woolworth is a leader 


Mr. Kirkwood, Chairman, and civic leaders 
at the transfer of ownership of Woolworth 
store property to the Harlem community. 



in modern mass merchandising. To 
meet the ever-increasing demand, 
during 1968 the Company spent 
more than $37 million for new store 
expansion and store remodeling in 
the United States alone. 

The new Woolworth stores are, on 
the average, three times the size of 
the stores of 10 years ago. Produc¬ 
ing a much higher sales amount per 
customer than older, smaller Wool- 
worth stores, they are designed to 
make shopping comfortable and 
convenient for big crowds and to 
handle merchandise requiring con¬ 
siderable space for display. Some 
stores, like the 70,000 square foot 
unit opened recently in the Tyson's 
Corner Mall in McLean, Va., are 
five times as large as the average 
store of a decade ago. 

In an era when a million new families 
every year move into the $ 10,000- 
plus bracket and 15 million families 

— or 30 percent of the nation's total 

— are in the upper income groups, 
Woolworth stores carry merchandise 
to meet the rising living standards 
of our affluent society. 


Some items in Woolworth lines, for 
example, used to be a 390 lipstick, 
a $2.99 dress hat, a 590 bath towel, 
or a $5 clock. Today, with almost 
all lines sharply upgraded in quality 
and style — to meet the demands of 
customers who can count $1 out of 
every $5 as discretionary income — 
Woolworth's top-of-the-line items 
now include $1.15 lipsticks, $10 
hats, $1.99 bath towels, and $23.99 
clocks. 

Woolworth has also upgraded and 
updated its private label lines, pack¬ 
aging, national advertising and long 
familiar logotype. The new blue 
color and the clean, modern letter¬ 
ing of the logotype provide a new 
dimension of visual impact. 

Not all Woolworth stores are in the 
affluent suburbs, for the changing 
scene is not confined to these areas. 
By improving and enlarging its stores 
in such areas as New York City's 
Harlem, and working closely with the 
members of the community in job 
training and other programs. Wool- 
worth contributes to rising living 
standards. 
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WOOLWORTH KEYED TO THE WORLD OF YOUTH 


"Go Woolworth, A Fun Place To 
Shop!" rings true with millions of 
youthful members of a population 
that is getting younger all the time. 

With the new Woolworth emphasis 
on style, with the strengthening and 
expansion of its corps of specialists 
and buyers in such fast-changing 
areas as apparel, footwear, costume 
jewelry and fashion accessories, 
Woolworth is a favorite shopping 
place of the teenagers who respond 
quickly to new fads and styles. They 
know that Woolworth is first with the 
newest — at prices they can afford. 

Along with young adults, teenagers 
have been the fastest growing of 
population groups. From 1961 to 
1967, the 13-19 age group increased 
by 5,900,000 or 30 percent. By 
1970, 50 percent of the population 
will be under 25 and by 1975, the 
youth market — the 15-24 year-olds 
— will account for 66 percent of all 
the dollars spent on apparel. 


Teenagers not only have more 
money to spend than ever, but they 
have more freedom to spend it. Be¬ 
yond representing a major market in 
their own right, teenagers also in¬ 
fluence adult purchases, helping to 
determine what is bought, and where 
it is bought, as well as increasing 
the overall amount spent by the 
family. 

Some of Woolworth's most produc¬ 
tive and fastest growing depart¬ 
ments owe their success to their 
strongly youth-oriented appeal. In 
footwear, panty-hose, upgraded 
sleepwear, and boys' wear, among 
other lines, the merchandise mix, 
store displays, fashion shows, and 
broadcast and print advertising are 
conceived to appeal to and per¬ 
suade the youthful buyer to shop at 
Woolworth. The year-old Junior 
Fashion Assortment, especially for 
teenagers, already accounts for a 
substantial share of apparel sales. 


Appealing to the fad-prone, style¬ 
conscious teenage shopper, Wool- 
worth was an early leader in intro¬ 
ducing panty-hose, selling thousands 
of dozens a week when the item was 
first introduced. Earring sales have 
increased tremendously over the past 
five years. Chain belts, love beads, 
costume rings, "go-go" watches, 
electric guitars, phonograph rec¬ 
ords, bell-bottom pants, big artifi¬ 
cial flowers, hair pieces, sun glasses, 
false eyelashes — a II are teen- 
inspired Woolworth sales successes. 

Buying Woolworth's private labels 
os youngsters — Constance Carroll 
cosmetics. Primrose hosiery. Topsail 
boys' wear, Audition musical items 
— today's teenagers will move up to 
the adult lines and continue to look 
for the Woolworth private labels 
when they marry and have their own 
homes and families. Teenagers are 
not only seen but listened to — and 
catered to—at Woolworth as today's 
and tomorrow's good customers. 







WOOLWORTH KEYED TO A MOBILE SOCIETY 


Modern Americans are constantly on 
the move from state to state, from 
the country to the city, and from the 
city to the suburbs. When they are 
not changing residence, they are 
traveling on business or for recrea¬ 
tion across the country and around 
the world. 

A mobile population can mean new 
families moving into older homes to 
set up housekeeping for the first 
time, or older families moving into 
new homes of their own for the first 
time, or families moving from their 
winter home to their summer home 
and vice versa. Whatever the nature 
of the move, it almost always means 
a shopping trip to Woolworth. 

According to projections, housing 
starts may reach an annual rate of 
1.8 million by 1970 and 2.2 million 
by 1975. Population mobility and 
new home starts contribute to the 
continued and further growth of 
Woolworth with its broad range of 
merchandise meeting almost every 
household need. With its numerous 
and widely dispersed stores in all 
50 states, Woolworth is truly a na¬ 
tional shopping place. Moving from 
one section of the country to another. 


families know through experience 
that they can buy the same, familiar 
quality merchandise in their new 
Woolworth. 

Woolworth's role as the favorite gen- 
eral retail store of mobile Americans, 
wherever they happen to be, has 
been further strengthened in recent 
years through a greatly expanded 
national newspaper, magazine, tele¬ 
vision and radio advertising pro¬ 
gram. Through coordination from 
the Company's New York head¬ 
quarters, national advertising gives 
the Woolworth stores one look and 
one voice. 

This coordinated national image or 
personality is further heightened 
through the emphasis on the devel¬ 
opment of the Woolworth private 
label lines as national products. With 
their distinctive packaging, they are 
available, recognizable, and de¬ 
pendable wherever a family might 
move. 

Other important Company opera¬ 
tions serve to make Woolworth the 
country's preeminent national retail¬ 
ing establishment. The accelerated 
development of data processing and 


automated warehousing systems 
serve to coordinate and expedite 
rapid distribution of merchandise, 
thus greatly improving service to the 
customer. 

The expanding electronic data pro¬ 
cessing program also helps unify, 
standardize and vastly speed up 
operating procedures, making it pos¬ 
sible for the Company to deploy its 
great merchandising resources with 
maximum effectiveness on a national 
scale. 

Market research, intensified pro¬ 
grams of personnel recruitment and 
development, cost reduction and 
management efficiency also contrib¬ 
ute to the unity of the Company's 
operations, adding to the image and 
substance of Woolworth as a na¬ 
tional entity without eroding the 
close relationship each Woolworth 
store establishes within its commu¬ 
nity. 

The shopping "home away from 
home" for an increasingly mobile 
society, Woolworth, at the same 
time, remains the "home-town favor¬ 
ite" it has been throughout the 90 
years of its colorful history. 
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WOOLWORTH KEYED TO SUBURBAN LIVING 


The great changes in American so¬ 
ciety affecting retailing—population 
growth, income and discretionary 
income increases, more education, 
emphasis on fashion, more leisure 
time, mobility —all merge in the most 
characteristic life-style of our times, 
suburban living. 

Because it has responded to these 
great changes, Woolworth's patterns 
of operations match those of the life¬ 
style of suburbia to an extensive 
degree. 

In the past 7 years, the number of 
young adults increased by 3,850,- 
000, or 7 percent. This increase will 
result in the years ahead in a greater 
number of marriages, home-starts 
and births as the suburbs continue to 
grow. 

With shopping becoming a family 
affair, purchases reflect the pattern 
of suburban family living — a youth¬ 
ful, style-and-taste-conscious exist¬ 
ence that spreads over an ever-ex¬ 
panding range of interests and 
activities. 


Big, comfortable, and convenient — 
Woolworth stores have departments 
to match practically every activity, 
interest, and want of the modern 
suburban family. The full line of 
Woolworth private label appliances, 
apparel, cosmetics, sporting goods, 
musical instruments, housewares and 
home furnishings — all have special 
appeal for the suburban family, 
backing up the broad appeal of 
the Woolworth general merchandise 
lines. 

The music departments sell more 
records than any other retailer in 
America. They also sell drum sets, 
electric guitars, stereo-multiplex sets, 
and television sets, Woolworth 
music department sales have in¬ 
creased six-fold since 1956. 

Full-line sporting goods departments 
are bringing high returns. With the 
recreation field booming in every 
area — hunting, fishing, camping, 
golf, skiing, tennis — sports enthu¬ 


siasts of all kinds are making Wool- 
worth their headquarters. This is 
particularly so in the active, sports- 
minded suburbs. 

Also appealing strongly to suburban 
shoppers are the family shoe depart¬ 
ments with ladies 7 high-style shoes 
priced up to $8 and men's shoes to 
$16, the expanded sewing centers 
with style fabrics and sewing ma¬ 
chines, and the household equipment 
sections featuring many special lines 
for suburban dwellers. Among the 
outstanding new items in the house- 
wares category are the amazing 
new "carpet squares" that make it 
possible for "do-it-yourself" home- 
owners to carpet their floors attrac¬ 
tively and efficiently at big savings. 

The list of the Woolworth merchan¬ 
dise lines that are "musts" with sub¬ 
urbanites are, in truth, as varied as 
the activities and interests of the 
suburban communities that surround 
Woolworth's splendid new dominant 
stores. 
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WOOLWORTH KEYED TO SHOPPER APPETITES 



More and more / eating out is a 
family affair at Woolworth, which is 
already the world's foremost pur¬ 
veyor of food prepared and served 
on the premises. 

Approximately 2,000 Woolworth 
stores in the United States and Can¬ 
ada have at least one kind of food 
service and some of the larger ones 
will have as many as four. 

In 1969, 35 more food facilities will 
be added with 35 to 50 planned 
each year for the next five years. 
At the close of 1968 there were 
26 attractively appointed Harvest 
House Cafeterias, with 10 more 
planned for this year. 

Ten years ago the average new 
Woolworth food facility had about 
50 seats. Today, to handle the much 
larger crowds—many of them fami¬ 
lies who come to shop and stay to 
eat—some of the larger restaurants 
have more than tripled their seating 
capacity and the Harvest House 
Cafeterias, some of them separate 


from the stores, seat from 225 to 250 
persons. An interesting new proto¬ 
type restaurant splits its operations 
between a bay-type counter section 
and a plush booth and table family 
dining area. 

Considerable attention is being 
given to the exterior design of Wool- 
worth restaurants in large shopping 
malls because of the increasingly 
large flow of customers in these 
beautiful centers. 

The foods that have always made 
Woolworth popular with youngsters 
—hamburgers, cheeseburgers, hot 
dogs, milk shakes, french fries and 
sundaes—are still big attractions. 

But Woolworth restaurants also fea¬ 
ture a larger and more elaborate 
menu such as a hamburger platter 
combination and a deluxe corned 
beef sandwich, a fine turkey club 
sandwich, a turkey dinner and an 
endless list of enticing dishes to ap¬ 
peal to a more affluent and sophis¬ 
ticated clientele. 
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WOOLCO KEYED TO THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


Wocfco 


A new fashion in modern retailing 


Growing at an accelerated rate that 
should continue in 1969-1970, the 
Woolco Department Stores' United 
States Division added 20 stores dur¬ 
ing 1968 for a total of 65. The 
Canadian Division added 5 for a 
total of 27, making an overall total 
of 92 Woolco Department Stores in 
these two countries. 

A continuing emphasis on multiple- 
store concentration in large market 
areas during 1968 further increased 
the sales impact of Woolco Depart- 


Woofa> 



ment Stores and brought a higher 
return on advertising investment in 
major retailing areas. 

Two stores were added in Charlotte, 
N. C., bringing the total to 3 in that 
area, with a fourth store planned. A 
second store was opened in New 
Orleans, La., and the second—of 3 
planned—opened in San Antonio, 
Tex. The second of 6 planned stores 
opened in Houston, Tex., and the first 
of 6 stores planned for the greater 
Atlanta, Ga. area opened in 1968. 
A third store opened in Memphis, 
Tenrn, with a fourth to come. Plans 
for 1969-70 call for a continued 
multiple-store concentration. For 
1969, approximately 30 new Woolco 
Department Stores are planned for 
the United States and Canada. 

The Woolco Department Store Divi¬ 
sion now runs some 50 million lines 
of newspaper advertising a year 
with as many as a million lines in 
some market areas. 


The new Woolco symbol adds 
emphasis to the sweeping, modern 
lines of the more recent Woolco 
Department Stores. Each of these 
one-floor buildings,that provide up 
to 150,000 square feet of selling 
space, is equipped to do a multi¬ 
million dollar business annually. 

Characterized by the employment of 
modern mass merchandising and 
dynamic advertising techniques, 
Woolco Department Stores have 
Revolving and Time-Payment Credit 
plans and full guarantees on all 
merchandise sold. This results in 
steady sales growth as stores mature. 

During 1968, the Woolco division 
put 25 new management teams into 
the field. They were staffed from 
previously established Woolco De¬ 
partment Stores and Woolworth per¬ 
sonnels well as personnel recruited 
from the outside and trained in the 
advanced mass merchandising meth¬ 
ods of Woolco Department Stores. 






















Woofco DIRECTORY OF PROGRESS 


Opened to date in the United States 


1962 

Great Southern 
Shopping Center 
Columbus, Ohio 

Graceland Shoppers Mart 
Columbus, Ohio 

Azalea Mall 
Richmond, Virginia 

1963 

Adjacent to 

Westminster Shopping Center 
Westminster (Denver), 
Colorado 
Adjacent to 

Westside Shopping Center 
Gretna (New Orleans), 
Louisiana 

Hayden Plaza East 
Tempe (Phoenix), Arizona 

1964 

Parkdale Plaza 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Hayden Plaza West 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Eastgate Shopping Center 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Hamilton Mountain Plaza 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Brantford Shopping Centre 
Brantford, Ontario 


Sheppard Avenue 

& Weston Road 

Weston (Toronto), Ontario 


1965 

Southgate Shopping Center 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Shreve City Shopping Center 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Gateway Shopping Center 
Columbus, Mississippi 

Charleston Plaza 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

Aurora Plaza 

Aurora (Denver), Colorado 

220 Third Avenue South 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

Indian Trail Troding Post 
Shopping Center 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Sunset Plaza 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Great Western 
Shopping Center 
Columbus, Ohio 

1 966 

Wesmork Plaza 

Sumter, South Carolina 

Plaza North Shopping Center 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


1965 

345-55 Queen Street East 
Sault Ste, Marie, Ontario 
Narthgate Mall 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Lougheed Mall 
Burnaby {Vancouver), 
British Columbia 


Northland Plaza 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Mid State Moll 

East Brunswick, New Jersey 

Southroads Mall 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Pleosantville Shopping Center 
Pleasantville, New Jersey 

Frederick Shopping Center 
Frederick, Maryland 

Hamilton West 
Shopping Center 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Kinston Plaza 
Kinston, North Carolina 

Crossroads Mall 

Roanoke, Virginia 

Palm Coast Shopping Center 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

Blue Grass Manor 
Shopping Center 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Lauderhill Mall 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Ad[acent to 
Towne & Country 
Shopping Center 

Springfield, Illinois 

1966 

Granby Plaza 

Granby, Quebec 

Capilano Mall 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Place Portobello 

Brossard (Montreal), Quebec 

Agincourt Mall 

Agincourt (Toronto), Ontario 

Argyle Shopping Mall 
London, Ontario 


Grant Park Plaza 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

(New Shopping Center) 

Levis, Quebec 


100 Oaks Shopping Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 

North Town Moll 
Dallas, Texas 

Adjocent to 

Wonderland Shopping Center 
San Antonio, Texas 

1967 

Adjacent to 

Big Town Shopping Center 
Mesquite (Dallas), Texas 

Bowling Green Mall 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Western Plaza 
Amarillo, Texas 

Eastbrook Mall 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Towne & Country 
Shopping Center 
Temple, Texas 

McFarland Mall 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Governor's Square 
Shopping Center 
Montgomery, Alabama 


MacLead Mall 
Shopping Center 

Calgary, Alberta 

Crossroads Shopping Centre 
Transcona (Winnipeg), 
Manitoba 

Rock Forest Shopping Centre 
Rock Forest, Quebec 


1967 

Avalon Moll 

St. John's, Newfoundland 


Washington Square 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

New Shopping Center 
Gastonia, North Carolina 

New Shopping Center 
Griffin, Georgia 

Adjacent to Town & Country 
Shopping Center 
Marietta, Georgia 

Fayetteville Mall 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Greenbrier Mall 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Tallahassee Mall 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Southgate Mall 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Scotia Square 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Lambton Mall 
Sarnia, Ontario 


Tryon Mall 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
Borracks Road 
Shopping Center 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Magnolia Mall 
Natchez, Mississippi 

1968 

Slue Hen Mall 
Dover, Delaware 
Gateway Mall 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
South Gate Mall 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama 
Jefferson City 
Shopping Center 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Buford-Clairmant 
Shopping Center 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Northfowne Plaza 
Claymont (Wilmington), 
Delaware 

Sun Valley Shopping Center 
Harlingen, Texas 
Veterans Hwy ond 
Massachusetts Avenue 
Metairie (New Orleans), 
Louisiana 


Foirview Park 
Shopping Center 
Kitchener, Ontario 

Frontenac Mali 
Shopping Center 
Kingston, Ontario 

Copilano Mall 
Shopping Center 
North Vancouver, 
British Columbia 

Centennial Village 
Shopping Center 
Edmonton, Alberta 


M-J Mall 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

Forest Park Ploza 
Dayton, Ohio 
Meridian Mall 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Riverside Plaza 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Southland Mall 
Gadsden, Alabama 

Greenwood Shopping Center 

Greenwood (Indianapolis), 

I ndiana 

79th Street Mall 
Miami, Florida 

Adjacent to Town & Country 
Shopping Center 
Pensacola, Florida 


New Shopping Center 
St. Leonard (Montreal), 
Quebec 

New Shopping Center 

Toronto, Ontario 


Opened to date in Canada 


1962 

New Sudbury 
Shopping Center 
Sudbury, Ontario 


Gotewoy Plaza 
Windsor, Ontario 


1964 

Cape Breton Shopping Plaza 
Sydney River, Nova Scotia 
Westbrook Shopping Mall 
Calgary, Alberta 
Town & Country 
Shopping Center 
Victoria, British Columbia 


To open during 1969 and 1970 in the United States 


The Moll 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

College Square 
Shopping Center 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Suburban Mall 
Thompsonville {Enfield), 
Connecticut 

Angelina Mall 
Lufkin, Texas 

Gordon Mall 
Augusta, Georgia 

Eastway Shopping Center 

Houston, Texas 

Northside Shopping Center 

Dothan, Alabama 

Midway Mall 
Miami, Florida 


Broad Acres Shopping Center 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Bell Tower Shopping Center 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Holidoy Moll 
Savannah, Georgia 

Circle East Shopping Center 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Opposite Villa Italia 
Shopping Center 

Denver, Colorado 

Delta Mall 

Greenville, Mississippi 

Jackson Moll 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Pembroke East 
Shopping Center 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


To open during 1969 and 1970 In Canada 

Lincoln Mall Shopping Center Crossroads Shopping Centre 
St. Catharines, Ontario Whitby (Oshawa), Ontario 


Union Mali 
Bangor, Maine 

Westland Mall 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Adjocent to Spring Village 
Shopping Center 
Houston, Texas 

Adjacent to Truman Corners 
Shopping Center 
Grandview (Kansas City), 
Missouri 
Phoenix Village 
Shopping Center 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Dutch Square Mali 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Mac Dade Shopping Center 
Gfenolden, Pennsylvania 


Sunset Plaza 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Adjacent to Cortez Moll 
Bradenton, Florida 

Adjacent to Alomeda Mall 
Houston, Texas 

Gate City Shopping Center 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

Queensgafe Shopping Center 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Tyvola Mall 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Stewa rt-Lak ewood 
Shopping Center 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Eastland Mall 
Flint, Michigan 

Adjacent to Montclair 
Shopping Center 
Houston, Texas 

Little Creek East 
Shopping Center 
Norfolk, Virginia 

South Park Mall 
Son Antonio, Texas 

Gateway Mall 
Memphis, Tennessee 


1968 

Plaza Loval Shopping Center 
Laval (Montreal), Quebec 

Loch Lomond Shopping Center 

Saint John, New Brunswick 

Eastown Shopping Centre 
Windsor, Ontario 

Brookdale Mall 
Shopping Center 
Cornwall, Ontario 

College Shopping Mall 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Speedwoy Shopping Center 
Speedway (Indianapolis), 
Indiana 

Normandy Mall 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Eastwood Center 
Lubbock, Texas 

Fairlane Village 
Shopping Center 
Pottsvilfe, Pennsylvania 

Tanglewood Mall 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Sunshine Mall 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

—and more to come 


Penhorn Mall 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


—and more to come 





[> LhUSlON 
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KINNEY KEYED TO FAMILY FOOTWEAR 



Kinney Shoe Corporation, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Woolworth, set 
sales and earnings records for the 
25fh consecutive year in 1968 and 
entered its 75th year—1969—with a 
net gain of 79 retail units. 

During the year, Kinney opened 87 
domestic retail units and closed 17. 
Kinney Shoes of Canada, Limited 
added 9 retail units, bringing its 
three-year total to 36, and also ac¬ 
quired Junior Footwear Limited, an 
Ontario manufacturer. 

Kinney increased to 157 its number 
of leased units in high grade mass 
merchandising department stores by 
adding 31 more units in 1968. Of the 
stores opened during the year, 4 
were Educator children's shoe stores. 
Appealing to the fashion-conscious 
young woman shopper, Kinney con¬ 
tinued to expand its popular Casual 
Circles — boutiques featuring young 
ladies' sportswear — increasing their 
number to 64, and opened two 
ladies' ready-to-wear shops in Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, called ''Susie's Casuals/' 


A leading shoe manufacturer as well 
as retailer, Kinney put its 14th shoe 
factory into operation in 1968 at 
Fairfield, Pa. Another new plant, at 
Huntington, W, Va., scheduled for 
completion early in 1969, will house 
the Perry Norvell Shoe Company. 

During the year, Kinney changed 
over completely to computerized 
merchandising with its adoption of 
the IBM 1287 optical scanner. 

In another major development, Kin¬ 
ney completed the acquisition of Top 
Form-Yolande, Inc. and Sherman 
Underwear Mills Inc., manufacturers 
of women's lingerie with 9 factories 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Puerto Rico, and with dis¬ 
tribution warehouses in Arizona and 
California. 

Arrangements are being completed 
to acquire Williams Shoes Ltd., old¬ 
est and largest retail shoe chain 
operating under one name in 
Australia. 
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WOOLWORTH KEYED TO THE WORLD ABROAD 


In 1968 Woolworth continued to con¬ 
solidate and improve its position 
as the leading American retailer 
abroad. Aided by the same strong 
trends that have dominated the 
domestic marketplace — larger, 
younger, and more mobile popula¬ 
tions, greater affluence, the desire 
for better quality and style — the 
overseas operations have followed 
the domestic stores in upgrading and 
broadening the scope of their mer¬ 
chandise, and modernizing, expand¬ 
ing and increasing the number of 
their installations. 

CANADA / With 268 Woolworth 
stores in operation, the Company's 
autonomously operated Canadian 
subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth Co., 
Limited, Canada, continued its drive 
for profitable growth in that country. 
The Canadian stores include 23 
large dominant units with 9 more 
approved for development in 1969. 
The Canadian company has success¬ 
fully established its own private label 
lines and is building up its catalog 
business in response to the strong 
Canadian demand. The Canadian 
company's Christmas catalog, 
mailed to some 1,700,000 persons, 
carried gift and Christmas items in 
a wide range of prices and with 
strong appeal for young and old 
alike. 


ENGLAND / F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Limited, England, the Company's 
British subsidiary, opened a 70,000 
square foot dominant store at Wol¬ 
verhampton, relocated 10, and en¬ 
larged and modernized 31 during 

1968. Woolworth's expansion in 
1969 will more than match the 1968 
pace. Two Woolco units were also 
opened in the past year — one at 
Thornaby, New Town — and one on 
the outskirts of Bournemouth, bring¬ 
ing the number in England to 3. 
Plans call for additional Woolco 
units by the end of 1969. 

GERMANY / F. W. Woolworth Co, 
G.m.b.H., growing with the flourish¬ 
ing German economy, in 1968 en¬ 
larged 4 stores and opened 9, 
bringing the total to 139 stores. In 

1969, 7 new stores are planned with 
3 scheduled for enlargement and 7 
for modernization. The new execu¬ 
tive office building, planned to house 
the headquarters staff of Wool- 
worth's German subsidiary, opened 
early this spring in Frankfurt, in ac¬ 
cordance with schedule, 

SPAIN/Woolworth Espanola, S. A. 
the Company's Spanish subsidiary, 
opened its second Madrid store in 
October 1968 in the Generalisimo 
sector, a fast growing area of high- 


rise luxury apartments. Additional 
stores are being negotiated to carry 
out Woolworth's plans for expansion 
in Spain. 

MEXICO / F. W. Woolworth Co., 
S. A. de C. V.'s substantial sales in¬ 
creases for 1968 reflected the steady 
improvement of the Mexican econ¬ 
omy and the impact of the money 
spent by the Government in attract¬ 
ing tourists to the 1968 Olympics. 

During 1968, two additional pieces 
of property were purchased on 
which, stores will be built in 1969. 
A third store is now under construc¬ 
tion with a scheduled 1969 opening. 
Other leases and property are under 
negotiations. 

Sales prospects for 1969 are excel¬ 
lent, in keeping with the continued 
economic growth of Mexico. The im¬ 
proved assortment and quality of 
Mexican-made merchandise has 
made it possible for our Mexican 
stores to sell merchandise of almost 
100 percent Mexican manufacture. 

JAPAN / F. W, Woolworth (Japan) 
Ltd.'s Export Department continues 
to show progress in the development 
of Japanese-manufactured merchan¬ 
dise for Woolworth and Woolco 
stores in the United States and 
Canada. 
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This report presents the results from operations of F. W. Woolworth 
Co, and its consolidated subsidiaries for the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1968, and its equity in the results of operations of the 
unconsolidated British subsidiary. Summary financial data on for¬ 
eign subsidiaries is presented on page 28. 

Sales 

A new sales record for the year was established amounting to 
$1,907,284,014, an all-time high and an increase of $238,444,239 
or 14.29 percent over 1967. Consolidated sales of $314,606,386 
for the month of December also set a record high, exceeding De¬ 
cember sales of last year by $37,310,122 or 13,5 percent. On 
December 31, 1968, the Company and its consolidated subsidiaries 
had 3,224 stores and 157 Kinney leased departments in operation. 
Net Income 

Net income for the year amounted to $65,739,270, equal to $2.29 
per share, compared with $66,138,032, also $2.29 per share for 
the year 1967. Income from operations of the consolidated com¬ 
panies, excluding the British company and before taxes on income, 
was $88,765,413, an increase of 15.35 percent over $76,955,168, 
the comparable pre-tax earnings in 1967. The table below sum¬ 
marizes the income before income taxes for the consolidated com¬ 
panies over the past seven years as related to domestic and foreign 
operations. 


Comparison of domestic and foreign income 
before taxes of consolidated companies 
(in thousonds of dollars) 


Domestic 
Operations 
% Increase 
% of Total 
Foreign 
Operations 
excluding 
British 
Company 
% Increase 
% of Total 
Total 

Consolidated 
Companies 
% Increase 


1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 1963 1962 

$52,468 $44,621 $38,535 $35,845 $34,494 $25,744 $26,757 

17.59 15.79 7.50 3.92 33,99 (3.79) (6.10) 

59.11 57.98 55.47 54.18 56.33 50,99 56.34 


$36,297 $32,334 $30,941 $30,315 $26,745 $24,744 $20,734 

12.26 4.50 2.06 13.35 8.09 19.34 (7.51) 

40.89 42.02 44.53 45.82 43.67 49.01 43.66 


$88,765 $76,955 $69,476 $66,160 $61,239 $50,488 $47,491 
15.35 10.76 5.01 8.04 21.29 6.31 (6.72) 



Income Before and After Taxes * Millions of Dollars 


Alter i axes 



1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1963 


91 

78 

65 

52 

39 

26 

13 

0 


Capital Expenditures 

Depreciation and Amortization * Millions of Dollars 



1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 


Excluding British Company 




















F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England 

The British company's reported net income in pounds sterling for 
1968 was £22,217,306, compared with £21,089,770 last year, an 
increase of 6.35 percent. The Company's equity in the operating 
income of the British company in 1968 amounted to $23,713,857, 
compared with $25,452,864 for 1967, reflecting the effect of the 
devaluation of the English pound sterling by the British Government 
on November 18, 1967, from U. S. $2.80 to U. S. $2.40. 

The Company's investment in this unconsolidated subsidiary is car¬ 
ried at $178,079,676, determined under the equity method of 
accounting as described in Note A to Financial Statements. 

Dividends 

Dividends have been paid without interruption for the past 57 
years, a record which began in 1912 when the Company became 
a public corporation. During this time, dividends of well over one 
billion dollars have been disbursed to shareholders. Dividend 
payments for the year amounted to $28,792,320. At the end of 
1968, 1 14,577 shareholders owned 28,703,344 shares of common 
stock. 

Taxes 

Income taxes shown in the reports of prior years have related only 
to taxes levied by national governments. In order to conform with 
the Accounting Principles Board Opinion #11, provisions for all 
national, state and local taxes on income are now grouped to¬ 
gether in the accompanying consolidated financial statements, 
with appropriate restatement of the comparative figures. The 
provision for taxes on the consolidated companies' income, in¬ 
cluding deferred income taxes, amounted to $46,740,000. Other 
1968 taxes paid or accrued were local real estate and personal 
property taxes of $15,867,446, social security and unemployment 
taxes of $15,542,184 and various miscellaneous taxes of $17,- 
546,564. 

Taxes paid by the Company's unconsolidated subsidiary, F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, are not included in 
the above. 

Financial Condition 

A summary of changes in working capital is shown on page 29. 
Your Company continues to be in a strong financial condition with 
current assets at December 31, 1968 of $494,122,736 and current 
liabilities of $204,516,719. 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1968 amounted 
to $64,104,842 compared with $56,446,352 in 1967. Net property 
additions, including acquisitions by the Kinney Shoe Corporation 
amounted to $64,449,242, an increase of $9,729,719 over 1967, 
after giving effect to sales and retirements of fixed assets. 

Merchandise inventories at year end amounted to $380,252,462, 
an increase of $87,000,894 over the preceding year, which can 
be attributed substantially to our wide program of merchandise 


upgrading, the increasing number of large Woolworth stores and 
the addition in 1968 of 25 Woolco Department Stores. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries for the 
past seven years appears on page 31. 


Store 

In Operation 
Dec. 31, 

1967 

Record 

Opened Closed 

1968 1968 

In Operation 

Dec. 31, 

1968 

Woolworth 

United States and 
Puerto Rico 

2021 

23 

49 

1995 

Canada 

269 

1 

2 

268 

Germany 

130 

9 

— 

139 

Mexico 

12 

- 

— 

12 

Spain 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Total 

2433 

34 

51 

2416 

Woolco 

United States 

45 

20 

— 

65 

Canada 

22 

5 

— 

27 

Total 

67 

25 

- 

92 

Kinney 

United States and 
Puerto Rico: 

Stores 

663 

52 

8 

707 

Leased Depts. 

104 

35 

9 

130 

Canada: 

Stores 

5 

4 


9 

Leased Depts. 

22 

5 

— 

27 

Total 

794 

96 

17 

873 

Consolidated 

Companies 

3294 

155 

68 

3381 

England 

Woolworth 

1134 

1 

1 

1134 

Woolco 

1 

2 

— 

3 

Total 

1135 

3 

1 

1137 

Grand Total 

4429 

158 

69 

4518 



— 

— 























F. W. Woolworfh Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement of 
Income and Retained Earnings 

For the Years Ended December 3), 1968 and 1967 


Revenues: 

Sales, including sales from leased departments 
Other income (Note C) 

Cost and expenses: 

Cost of sales 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Depreciation and amortization (Note E) 

Interest 

Income of consolidated companies before income taxes 
Provision for income taxes (Note E) 

Income of consolidated companies 

Equity in income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England, less provision for U. S. income taxes $770,000; 
none-1967 (Note A) 

Net income 

Retained earnings at beginning of year 

Dividends paid — $1,00 per common share 

Retained earnings at end of year 


1968 

$1,907,284,014 

5,695,975 

1,912,979,989 


1,274,498,491 

499,212,003 

39,852,824 

10,651,258 

1,824,214,576 

88,765,413 

46,740,000 

42,025,413 

23,713,857 

65,739,270 

605,167,595 

670,906,865 

28,792,320 

$ 642,114,545 


$2.29 


1967 

$1,668,839,775 

6,136,358 

1,674,976,133 


1,116,990,234 
435,497,462 
37,137,944 
8,395,325 
1,598,020,965 

76.955.168 
36,270,000 

40.685.168 

25,452,864 

66,138,032 

567,987,544 

634,125,576 

28,957,981 

$ 605,167,595 


$2.29 


Net income per common share 
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F. W. Woolworfh Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated 
Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1968 and 1967 


ASSETS 

1968 

1967 

Current Assets: 



Cash 

$ 43,085,405 

$ 77,542,504 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts 
of $2,098,192 in 1968; $1,601,687 in 1967 

63,808,158 

44,663,870 

Merchandise inventories (Note D) 

380,252,462 

293,251,568 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses 

6,976,711 

6,820,456 


494,122,736 

422,278,398 

Investments: 



F, W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note A) 

178,079,676 

173,914,831 

Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities 

1,207,456 

1,295,787 


179,287,132 

175,210,618 

Properties, at cost: 



Land and buildings 

187,448,918 

170,327,798 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment 

303,517,433 

283,627,153 


490,966,351 

453,954,951 

Accumulated depreciation (Note E) 

158,858,646 

146,096,368 


332,107,705 

307,858,583 

Buildingson leased ground, less amortization 

26,529,037 

27,495,723 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less amortization 

86,107,574 

84,793,592 


444,744,316 

420,147,898 

Intangible Assets, arising in connection with acquisitions 
of subsidiary companies (Note B) 

14,877,067 

11,062,737 

Deferred Charges 

1,040,334 

618,670 


$1,134,071,585 

$1,029,318,321 
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LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS' EQUITY 

1968 

1967 

Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable 

$ 86,138,412 

$ 38,728,733 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities 

91,475,626 

79,066,168 

Long-term debt payable within one year 

9,113,973 

8,472,124 

Income taxes 

17,788,708 

14,988,671 


204,516,719 

141,255,696 

Long-term Debt, payable after one year (Note F) 

153,319,120 

146,223,300 

Deferred Income Taxes (Note E) 

35,345,032 

31,485,269 

Reserves—self-insurance, pensions and other (Notes E & G) 

14,743,731 

14,429,956 

Shareholders* Equity: 



Preferred stock—par value $1 per share; 2,000,000 shares 



authorized, none issued (Note B) 



Common stock—par value $3 ] /3 per share; 60,000,000 shares 



authorized, 29,250,000 shares issued 

97,500,000 

97,500,000 

Additional paid-in capital (Note H) 

244,395 

243,683 

Retained earnings 

642,114,545 

605,167,595 


739,858,940 

702,91 1,278 

Common stock in treasury, at cost—1968, 546,656 shares; 



1967, 301,730 shares 

13,711,957 

6,987,178 


726,146,983 

695,924,100 


$1,134,071,585 

$1,029,318,321 




























F. W, Woolworth Co, and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Summary of 
Foreign Subsidiaries 

(in thousands of dollars) 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LIMITED, ENGLAND 
(unconsolidated subsidiary) 


At December 31: 

1968 

1967 

Current assets 

$147,954 

$139,526 

Properties, net 

318,319 

307,746 

Total assets 

466,273 

447,272 

Current liabilities 

75,004 

68,210 

Other liabilities and reserves 

48,423 

44,120 

Total liabilities 

123,427 

112,330 

Net assets 

$342,846 

$334,942 

Company's equity in net 
assets 

$178,080 

$173,915 

Company's investment, 
at cost 

(63) 

(63) 

Excess of equity over cost 
(included in consolidated 
retained earnings) 

$178,017 

$173,852 


For the year ended December 31: 


Sales 

1968 

1967 

English pounds sterling 

£295,723 

£272,064 

Translated to U. S. dollars 
(Note A) 

$709,735 

$743,219 

Income before charges shown 
below 

$103,272 

$109,203 

Depreciation and 
amortization 

8,675 

8,037 

Taxes on income 

41,335 

42,753 

Provision for devaluation 


2,928 


50,010 

53,718 

Net income 

$ 53,262 

$ 55,485 

Company's equity in 
net income 

$ 24,484 

$ 25,453 

Received in dividends 

(20,319) 

(23,706) 

Company's equity in 
undistributed earnings 

$ 4,165 

$ 1,74 7 


Properties and related depreciation shown above exclude the effect of the appraisal write-up referred to in Note A. In computing the 
Company's equity in net assets and net income, provision has been made for fore : gn withholding taxes applicable to dividends received 
or expected to be received from earnings of the respective years. Provision for applicable U. $. income taxes in excess of available 
foreign tax credits has been made in the accompanying consolidated statement of income and retoined earnings. 


FOREIGN CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


At December 31: 

1968 

1967 

For the year ended December 31: 


Current assets 

$ 96,445 

$ 84,900 


1968 

1967 

Properties, net 

147,283 

128,869 

Income before provision 



Liabilities and reserves 

(79,283) 

(61,820) 

for income taxes 

$36,297 

$32,334 

Net assets 

164,445 

151,949 

Provision for income taxes 

20,040 

16,068 

Company's investments. 



Net income 

16,257 

16,266 

at cost 

(41,417) 

(37,670) 







Received in dividends 

(7 f S08) 

(8,949) 

Excess of equity over cost 






(included in consolidated 



Company's equity in 



retained earnings) 

$123,028 

$114,279 

undistributed earnings 

$ 8,749 

$ 7,317 


The principal foreign consolidated subsidiaries are located in Canada and Germany. 
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F. W. Woodworth Co, and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement 
of Source and Disposition 
of Working Capital 



Year ended December 31, 

Source of working capital: 

1968 

1967 

Net income for the year 

Less—Equity in undistributed earnings of British 

$ 65,739,270 

$ 66,138,032 

company for the year (Note A) 

(4,164,845) 

(1,747,347) 

Depreciation and amortization (Note E) 

39,852,824 

37,137,944 

Provision for deferred income taxes (Note E) 

3,859,763 

4,473,054 

Sales of common shares from treasury (Note H) 

3,569,198 

3,101,820 

Increase in long-term debt 

7,095,820 

2,345,895 


115,952,030 

111,449,398 

Disposition of working capital: 



Dividends paid 

28,792,320 

28,957,981 

Property additions, net of disposals 

64,449,242 

54,719,523 

Purchase of common shares for treasury 

10,293,265 

1,912,142 

Intangible assets (Note B) 

3,814,330 


Other 

19,558 

(341,024) 


107,368,715 

85,248,622 

Increase in working capital 

8,583,315 

26,200,776 

Working capital at beginning of year 

281,022,702 

254,821,926 

Working capital at end of year 

$289,606,017 

$281,022,702 


Notes to Financial Statements 


NOTE A — Principles of Consolidation and 
Translation of Foreign Currencies 

The consolidated financial statements include the 
accounts of the Company and all subsidiaries ex¬ 
cept F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited^ England, of 
which the Company owns 52.7% of the outstanding 
ordinary shares, This investment is carried in the 
consolidated financial statements at the Company's 
equity in the British company's net assets,, and the 
Company's equity in the earnings of the British com¬ 
pany for the year has been included in consolidated 
income, to conform with Americon accounting prac¬ 
tice such equity amounts have been computed on a 
basis which excludes the effect of a 1963 appraisal 
write-up of the British company's freehold and lease 
hold properties, a practice which though acceptable 
for the accounts in England has not gained accept- 
once in this country. 

A summary of the financial position and net income 
of the Company's foreign subsidiaries and its equity 
In their net assets and net income is presented on 
page 28. 

In consolidation, foreign currency accounts have 
been translated at rates which closely approximate 
the free rates of exchange at December 31, 1968, 
except lhat properties and long-term debt have 
been translated at the applicable historical rates. 
On November 18, 1967 the British Government de¬ 
valuated the English pound sterling, thereby reduc¬ 
ing the official rate of exchange from U. S. $2.80 to 
U. $. $2.40. 


NOTE B — Acquisitions 

On July 1, 1968 the businesses and factories of Top 
Form-Yolande, Inc. and Sherman Underwear Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of women's undergarments, 
were purchased for $7,000,000 cash. An additional 
payment not to exceed $5,000,000 may be required 
on March 1, 1972, contingent upon future earnings 
of the companies. The excess of the purchase price 
over the net assets of the companies acquired, 
amounting to $3,814,330, is reflected in the ac¬ 
companying consolidated balance sheet as an in¬ 
tangible asset; any additional payment would 
increase that amount. 

On November 13, 1968 the Board of Directors of 
the Company approved an agreement pursuant to 
which The Richman Brothers Company, a manufac¬ 
turer and retailer of men's apparel based in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, will be merged into a subsidiary of the 
Company which will continue the business under 
the Richman name. Under the agreement, the Com¬ 
pany has offered to purchase at $45 per share up 
to 45% of the outstanding shares of Richman 
common stock 1 1,889,814 shares at January 30, 
1969 less ony dissenting shores, and each share of 
Richmon common stock outstanding not purchased 
by the Company will be converted into one share 
of the Company's new $2,20 Series A (voting) con¬ 
vertible preferred stock, which at any time may be 
converted info 1.42 shares of the Company's com¬ 
mon stock. At the date of this report, the successful 
completion of the merger is subject, among other 
conditions, to Its approval by at least two-thirds of 


the outstanding Richman common shares at o meet¬ 
ing to be held on February 28, 1969 and to a 
favorable ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
on the lax-free status of the exchange of shores. 
Summary data from the latest available consolidated 
financial statements of Richman is presented below. 


Thousands of dollars 



Year ended 
January 31, 
1968 
(audited) 

Nine months 
ended 

October 31,1 968 
(unaudited) 

Sales 

$90,133 

$68,484 

Net income 

3,896 

2,465 

At end of period: 



Net assets 

33,923 

34,759 

Working capital 

26,894 

27,780 


NOTE C — Other Income 

Other income in 1967 included $1,079,328 awarded 
in settlement of the Company's long outstanding 
claim for property losses, primarily in Germany, suf¬ 
fered prior to and during World War II. Thisamouni 
was not sub|ect to income taxes. 

NOTE D — Inventories 

All inventories are stated at the lower of cost or 
market; the cosf of merchandise in stores and shoe 
warehouses is calculated by the retail method of 
inventory. 
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NOTE E — Depreciation and Income Taxes 

For income fox purposes, depreciation is calculated 
by the parent Company and Canadian subsidiary 
using accelerated methods and the parent Compony 
uses guideline lives for furniture, fixtures and equip¬ 
ment; for financial accounting purposes all depre¬ 
ciation and amortization is calculated using the 
straight-line method and generally longer lives. 
The provision for income taxes includes a net charge 
for deferred income taxes arising primarily from 
accelerated depreciation deductions for income tax 
purposes amounting to $3,859,763 in 1968; $4,417,- 
437 in 1967, and the provision has been reduced by 
investment tax credits amounting to $1,514,000 in 
1968; $993,000 in 1967. 

Certain reserves, primarily for self-insurance, are 
not currently deductible for income tax purposes 
and previously have been carried in the consolidated 
balance sheet at amounts reduced by future tax 
benefits. In accordance with Accounting Principles 
Board Opinion No. ?1, '"Accounting for Income 
Taxes/' effective January I, 1968, such reserves 
have been increased to exclude the effect of the 
tax benefits, with a corresponding charge to defer¬ 
red income taxes, Consolidated net income for 1968 
and prior years was not affected by this change. 
Income taxes shown in the reports of prior years 
have related only to taxes levied by national gov¬ 
ernments. In accordance with the aforementioned 
Opinion, provisions and accruals for all notional, 
stote and local taxes on income are grouped 
together in the accompanying consolidated financial 
statements. 

The 1967 statements hove been restated to conform 
with the 1968 presentation. 

The principal reason for the increased effective rate 
of income taxes in 1968 over 1967 was the 10% 
surcharge imposed by the U. S. Government effective 
January 1, 1968. The provision for income taxes for 
1968 wos increased disproportionately os compared 
with 1967 because of U. S. taxes applicable to 
income of foreign subsidiaries comprising dividends 
received in 1968 and dividends expected to be 
received from 1968 earnings. In recent years, there 
were no U. S, taxes paid on similar dividends be¬ 
cause available foreign tax credits offset such U. S. 
taxes computed ot lower rotes. 

The Company's federal income tox returns for years 
1955 through 1965 together with reloted claims for 
refund have been examined by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Substantial adjustments have been pro¬ 
posed relating principally to liming of deductions 
for contributions to the Company's pension trust ond 
to the computation of allowable foreign tax credits. 


The Company is vigorously contesting these pro¬ 
posed adjustments and, in the opinion of counsel, 
its position is meritorious. If the maximum proposed 
deficiencies were ultimately assessed, a significant 
portion of such assessment would represent prepaid 
taxes chargeable to future operations. However, 
management believes that settlement of prior years' 
net tax deficiencies will be at amounts substantially 
less than proposed and that such deficiencies should 
have no material adverse effect on the consolidated 
financial position. 

NOTE F — Long-term Debt 

Long-term debt payable after one year, mainly by 
the parent Compony, is summarized below: 

4.5% serial notes payable 1970-1974 $ 22,500,000 


3.5% notes payable 1970-1973 

14,875,000 

3.1% notes payable 1970-1975 

20,000,000 

5% notes and bonds payable 

1970-1991 

38,793,815 

5.75% bonds payable 1970-1990 

3,903,017 

6% bank loan payable 1972 

9,250,000 

7% bank loan payable 1974-1978 

5,000,000 

6 3 A% bank loan payable 1970-1973 

7,040,000 

3% to 6% mortgoge ond note 

obligations on real estate, payoble 

1970-2001 

26,205,429 

Other 

5,751,859 

Total 

$153,319,120 


Payments due on long-term debt during each of the 
next five years are: 1969, $9,113,973 (included 
in current liabilities); 1970, $9,548,194; 1971, $10,- 
888,894; 1972, $20,593,884 and 1973, $17,406,848. 

NOTE G — Retirement Plans 

The consolidated companies have noncontributory 
retirement plans for qualified officers and employees. 
Provisions for earned benefits are mode by poyments 
to insurance companies under annuity contracts, 
by contributions to trust funds, or by balance sheet 
accruols. 

The total cost of all retirement plans for 
the year, including amortization of prior service 
costs, generally over ten to thirty year periods, 
amounted to $8,602,349 in 1968; $7,601,023 in 
1967. At December 31, 1968 the actuanally com¬ 
puted values of vested benefits for major plans ore 
more than covered by the payments to insurance 
companies, accumulated trust funds, or balance 
sheet accruals. 


NOTE H — Stock Option and Employees’ 

Stock Purchase Plans 

Under the 1966 stock option plan, options may be 
granted to eligible officers and employees of the 
Company and certain of its subsidiaries to purchase 
700,000 shares of common stock at the market price 
at the date of grant. No options may be exercised 
during the first year of grant and thereafter options 
are exercisable at the rate of 25% onnuolly on a 
cumulative basis. Unexercised options expire five 
years from date of grant. Transactions under the 
plan during 1968 were as follows: 


Number of shares 


Under 

Available 

option 

for option 


At January 1, 1968 

Options exercised at $27.75 

487,250 

212,200 

per share 

(24,800) 


Options cancelled 

(46,150) 

46,150 

At December 31, 1968 

416,300 

258,350 


All the shares under option at December 31, 1968 
were held by 146 executives at an option price 
of $27.75; options for 212,000 shares were exer¬ 
cisable at that date. 

Under the 1966 employees' stock purchase plan, 
eligible employees may contribute up to 10% of 
their salary to a stock purchase fund from which 
they ore entitled to purchase common stock of the 
Compony on a specified annual date at 85% of the 
market price on such date to a cumulotive total of 
500,000 shares. In July 1968, 124,074 treasury 
shares of common stock were issued to employees 
pursuant to the plan, bringing the cumulative total 
to 251,776 shares so issued. 

Proceeds from the sale of treasury shares under the 
stock option and employees' stock purchase plans 
exceeded the cost of such shares by $712 which 
has been credited to additional paid-in capital, 

NOTE I — Long-term Leases 

Minimum annual rentals under more thon 3,700 
property leases in effect at December 31, 1968 
amounted to $85,177,924, which is summarized 
according to lease expiration periods: 1969-1973, 
$13,378,824; 1974-1978, $20,046,228; 1979-1988, 
$40,648,922; 1989-1998, $9,108,289, and subse¬ 
quently, $1,995,661. Total rent charged to expense 
for the year including rentals based on a percentage 
of sales but excluding poyments of real estate taxes, 
insurance and other expenses required under some 
leoses omounted to $88,230,805; 1967, $81,307,814. 


Opinion of Independent Accountants 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of F. W. Woolworth Co. 

fn our opinion, based on our examination and on the reports mentioned below of other independent ac¬ 
countants, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet, the related statement of consolidated income and 
retained earnings and the consolidated statement of source and disposition of working capital present fairly 
the financial position of F. W. Woolworth Co. and its consolidated subsidiaries at December 31, 1968, the 
results of their operations and the supplementary information on working capital for the year, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
Our examination of these statements was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. We did not examine the consolidated financial statements of the sub¬ 
sidiaries of F, W. Woolworth Co. located in Canada, Germany and England, which statements were examined 
by other independent accountants whose reports thereon have been furnished to us. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 

60 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 10004 
February 13, 1969 
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F, W r Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Seven-Year 

Summary 



1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

Number of 
stores 

3,224 

3,168 

3,166 

3,160 

3,129 

3,108 

2,529 

Number of 
leased 
departments 

157 

126 

79 

30 

3 



Sales 

$1,907,284,014 $1,668,839,775 $1,573,470,416 

$1,443,322,466 

$1,338,365,954 $1,183,001,523 $1,110,426,876 

Depreciation 

and 

amortization 

39,852,824 

37,137,944 

35,050,625 

33,683,678 

32,002,091 

30,045,040 

28,870,220 

Income 
taxes of 
consolidated 
companies 

46,740,000 

36,270,000 

31,930,000 

31,130,000 

27,970,000 

24,813,793 

25,1 10,032 

Equity in in¬ 
come of F.W, 
Woolworth 
and Co., 
Limited, 
England 

23,713,857 

25,452,864 

30,154,214 

35,019,801 

24,524,640 

25,331,260 

24,374,529 

Net income 

65,739,270 

66,138,032 

67,700,573 

70,050,121 

57,793,490 

51,005,149 

46,755,188* 

Per common 
share 

2.29 

2.29 

2.34 

2.41 

1.99 

1.75 

1.61* 

Working 

capital 

289,606,017 

281,022,702 

254,821,926 

251,382,092 

236,1 17,969 

226,380,651 

193,024,488 

Properties—net 

444,744,316 

420,147,898 

402,566,319 

384,560,207 

376,685,653 

372,745,936 

354,874,507 

Long-term debt 

153,319,120 

146,223,300 

143,877,405 

148,738,723 

154,268,886 

168,755,160 

128,991,292 

Shareholders' 

equity 

726,146,983 

695,924,100 

657,554,371 

624,233,050 

583,293,747 

553,640,714 

529,078,013 

Per common 
share 

25.30 

24.04 

22.69 

21.44 

20.04 

19.02 

18.17 

Dividends 

28,792,320 

28,957,981 

28,994,793 

29,1 10,818 

28,140,457 

26,442,448 

24,259,503 

Per common 
share 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.97 

.91 

.83 


Per common share amounts reflect the 3-for-l stock split effected in May 1964. 

* Restated to include $1,724,123 for exchange loss on net current ossets at January 1, 1962 resulting from Canadian devaluation on Moy 2, 1962. 
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